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Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Cure.* 


Of what? Of our language troubles. Yes, we have our 
language troubles. After desperate efforts at ‘teaching language 
throughout the grades, we often find that the results are not 
a little behind our expectation. What are the symptoms of our 
language troubles? You say these are many, and I admit that 
I cannot discuss all of them fully in the compass of this article. 
But if you stop to consider, you will agree with me when I say 
that there are chiefly three'glaring symptoms that mar our products 
in language work, and, as compared with these three, all others 
almost sink into insignificance. Let us, then, concentrate our 
attention for once upon these three captains of language blunders, . 
and after we have subdued these, we may well view the world in 
a more rosy light, and look for more worlds to conquer. 

If we examine the oral and written language productions of 
an average pupil, we shall find the following three ayngnne in 
the foreground. First, the long stringy sentences joined by “ands” 
and “buts,” with very few periods or capital letters to show the 
end of one and the beginning of another sentence. Secondly, 
glaring grammatical errors, over fifty per cent. of which consist 
in wrong forms of verbs and pronouns. Thirdly, ee of 
common words. 

From these symptoms a diagnosis can easily be made, and 
after we have definitely located the seat of trouble, and know 


* This paper is published by resolution of the St. Louis Teachers’ 
Conference. In the preparation of it grateful acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness is due to Bernard M. Sheridan’s Speaking and Writing English. 
This excellent book may be ordered through our Concordia Tne 
House, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
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when and where we have been misdirecting our efforts in the 
past, we can hope to effect a cure by changing tactics and apply- 
ing the proper remedy. 

The first of these three symptoms proves sufficiently that 
our pupils have not yet grasped the sentence idea, or sentence 
sense. We have failed to develop in them the habit of recognizing 
a complete thought as such, and letting it stand for itself. The 
habit of making short, clean-cut sentences must be developed by 
persistent oral practise from the first grade on upward. We have, 
in fact, been requiring entirely too much written work, and not 
enough oral practise. Throughout the first six grades two-thirds 
of the time should be devoted to oral work, and even in the two 
upper grades there should be as much oral as written composition. 

Many a teacher’s patience has been severely tried in the at- 
tempt to correct a stack of language papers, -many of which pre- 
sented a perfect jungle of linguistic undergrowth, through which, 
so to speak, paths had to be hewn before any clean-cut sentences 


came into view. Had the pupils been taught to develop and 


master the sentence sense in their oral expression and conversa- 
tion, their written work would certainly not present such a tangle. 
Every time a pupil produces such a piece of written work, this 
blunder and other errors become more deep-rooted with the child, 
and are reduced more and more te'a bad language habit by the 
very act of committing them to paper. It is true, the teacher 
has by his corrections pointed out these mistakes to the child, and 
warned it not to repeat them, and yet, is it not true that similar 
- blunders were again found in the following attempt? Why? 
Because it is an incontrovertible fact that the mastery of good 


language forms is not chiefly a matter of knowledge, but primarily 


a habit, acquired by diligent oral practise of the correct form, 
and by hearing and reading good English. It is a long way 
between knowing a certain form to be correct, and the good lan- 
guage habit of actually using it. 

Not long ago I observed a class in third-grade language in 
one of the public schools of St.Louis. The teacher asked the 
pupils to relate their experiences in Forest Park the day previous. 
A pupil stepped before that class, and talked about as follows: 
“Yesterday we went to the park and there were so many people 
there we could hardly get through the crowd, but we wanted to 
see the young hippopotamus and so we went to the pen where 
he was and he just came out of the water and they said it weighs 
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thousand pounds and then we went over to another pen and saw 
some more wild animals.” The other pupils recited in much the 
same way. The teacher, far from insisting that they use short, 
clean-cut sentences, praised their efforts, and never even offered 
so much as a suggestion that there is a better way of saying 
things by making sentences that have a beginning and an end. 

Now say, my fellow-teacher, have we not all been more or 
less guilty of the negligence shown by this teacher? When our 
pupils in the lower grades get so far that they can reproduce 
a little story or relate an experience, we are so glad to have 
them on their feet talking that we do not want to stop them, 
and insist that they talk in clean-cut sentences. But is it not 
true that, by failing to insist on this in the lower grades, you 
are in fact teaching them bad language habits? Surely, you 
then have no reason for complaining, but only to bewail your 
own mistake, when in the upper grades these pupils hand in 
a jungle of stringy statements; for you are then but reaping the 
fruits of your own sowing. } 

If we wish our pupils to develop the sentence sense, which 
is absolutely necessary to good composition, we must hold them 
down to speaking short complete sentences right from the first - 
grade. If we call upon a boy in the first grade to tell us all 
he can about his pet dog, we are likely to hear a long, stringy 
sentence with a series of “ands.” ‘To forestall this, the teacher 
should rather say, “Tell me one thing about your dog.” Child: 
“My dog is a poodle.” Teacher: “Tell me one more thing about 
him.” Child: “He likes to run after the cat.” Teacher: “Tell 
me one more thing he can do.” Child: “He can catch a ball 
when I throw it.” ‘After this the child will ‘probably be able to 
bring these three statements out in succession, but care must 
be taken that the end of each sentence is marked by the proper 
downward inflection of the voice. If we proceed in this way, 
we shall find that the sentence idea is early established, and that 
the child will need but little prompting later. 

Where the bad habit is already deep-rooted with a class, it 
is well to limit all compositions to three sentences for a few weeks. 
The child will then know: I must say three things — one, two, 
three. Each must be complete in itself. I must pause at the 
end of each, and, in writing, each must begin with a capital letter 
and close with a period. Then the class will discuss: What about 
John’s first sentence? or, How do you like Ruth’s last one? etc. 
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In this way the sentence sense will soon be vividly impressed upon 
their minds. Their first attempts at better form will naturally 
produce sentences that are somewhat choppy and abrupt, but this 
should not worry us, for they will soon outgrow this, and even 
the choppy sentence is far better than the run-on, never-stop 
sentence. Pupils in the higher grades may, of course, use longer 
sentences, but only after they have given sufficient proof that 
they have ‘thoroughly mastered the sentence idea. 

A good subject for a child’s composition is half the battle. 
We all enjoy hearing a speaker who is “full of his subject,” as 
we say. We should not expect a child to talk or write interestingly 
on a subject that is foreign to it. .The subject must not only 
be well known, but also of vital interest to the child. And last, 
but not least, it must not be too broad, but should be so pointed 
and limited that it can ‘be treated in a single paragraph of from 
five to ten sentences. ‘If the subject chosen be too broad, as. for 
instance, “How I Spent My Vacation,” the ‘composition will be 
more or less like a catalog of dry events. If the subject, however, 
is narrowed down, to, “How I Came to Catch a Fish,” or a similar 
brief and definite theme, the paragraph written will be vastly 
more interesting, since a single point has been chosen for elabora- 
tion, which gives the child opportunity not only to recite the 
event, but, above all, to give expression to its personal experience 
in the matter, i.¢., the reaction of the event on him, or the 
effects it had upon his feelings. 

There are those who consider it unpedagogical and a waste 
of precious time to have pupils write ‘compositions on such sub- 
jects of their daily life as they may choose because they are 
interesting to them. They hold that the compositions should be 
the reproductions and developments of foregoing lessons in some 
formal study of the school curriculum. It is not denied that 
good language forms ‘can be taught in this way, and it goes 
without saying that ‘correct expression should be insisted upon 
in all lessons of formal study. By this method two birds are 
killed with one stone, to wit, impressing the knowledge gained 
from the lesson on the mind and the use of good English. Still, 
aside from, and considering ‘the learning ‘of good English as an 
end in itself, we should give the pupil ample opportunity to speak 
and write on subjects that are closest to him, ‘of which he has 
personal knowledge, and in which he takes personal interest. Why? 
Because we must prepare our pupils for life after school, and 
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therefore teach him to express his own thoughts on a subject. 
When a pupil is told to write what he has learned in a certain 
lesson taught him, he writes, not because he “has something to 
say,” but because he “has to say something.” He writes not his 
own thoughts, but at best he might reproduce the thoughts of the 
author or of the teacher. Now, will this sort of expression be 
of much avail to the pupil in life after he leaves school? Will 
he chiefly have to reproduce the thoughts of some one else? You 
say, indeed not, but, on the contrary, he must give expression to 
his own thoughts, his own ideas, wishes, interests, and desires. 
If so, then let us teach the pupils to do this also in school in 
their language lessons, and thus educate them for the needs of 
daily life. 

In the beginning of this article it was said that the second 
outstanding fault of the average composition consists in gross 
grammatical errors, and that of these over fifty per cent. were 
confined to wrong forms of verbs and pronouns. ‘How shall we 
weed out these errors? First, by getting the child to realize the 
vast difference between good and bad English, and arousing a 
desire to speak correctly. Point out to the older pupils how much 
will depend upon their ability to speak and write correctly, and 
how their weakness in this respect will be manifest every time 
they open their mouths to utter a sentence, yea, that their whole 
education will be judged largely by the English they use. By 
conscious and persistent efforts and oral drills the correct forms 
must then be reduced to an instinct, so to speak. A so-called 
linguistic conscience (Sprachgefuehl) must be developed. This 
requires drill, drill, drill. The ear must be trained to recognize 
the correct form as such, and to repel the wrong form immediately. 
The most common errors should be stressed, those which the 
pupils make most frequently. In order to keep up the interest, 
these drills must be varied as much as possible. Language games 
should be introduced to awaken interest. For example, in drilling 
the nominative case of the pronoun the following game will prove 
very helpful. A child stands in the center ‘blindfolded. Another 
pupil taps him on the back. The blindfolded pupil asks, Who 
is it? The child who tapped him says, It is I. The former then 
guesses the name of the one that touched him. If he guesses 
him aright, all pupils say in chorus: It is he; or, It is she, as 
the case may be. If not, they all call out, It is not he; or, It is 
not she. If the children change their voice when speaking to the 
blindfolded pupil, it will not be so very easy for him to guess, 
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will invent many similar games for helping to weed out other 
errors. 

Finally, what shall we say about the misspelling of common 
words as the third glaring fault of the average composition? 
We know there are no rules of English spelling, all so-called 
rules being a downright farce, since they leave one at sea, and 
mislead when needed most, because of their numerous exceptions, 
The child must therefore learn to spell more or less by rote; it 
must learn to recognize the correct form of spelling by sight, 
even as we learn to recognize faces of many different people. 
It seems that, though we may have been teaching spelling faith- 
fully, we have not taught it ‘intelligently enough. We have re- 
quired children to learn the spelling of hundreds and even thou- 
sands of words which they never or rarely use in their writing, 
instead of making them thoroughly master the few hundred com- 
mon, but troublesome words which they do use daily in composition. 
We have not taken into account the fact that.a person’s vocab- 
ulary is threefold —a reading, speaking, and writing vocabulary. 
Of these the last is comparatively small, and it is here that we 
should spend our main efforts in teaching spelling, instead of 
wasting time on words which are but a dead capital to the child. 
In many schools it is customary to require the spelling of all 
the words at the head of a lesson in the Reader. Let us examine 
some of these lists of words. We find that fifty per cent. of 
them are not even in the child’s speaking vocabulary, and that 
it uses but very few of them in its written work. Why, then, 


should a child cram its mind with the spelling of such words, . 


especially when we know that there are many common, but trouble- 
some words which it ought to master first and foremost? Not 


as though these words were not important enough to be studied; 


they should be studied in the grade to which they are adapted. 
We find, for ‘instance, that words at the head of lessons in our 
Third Reader, are suitable material for pupils of the sixth grade. 
For these let us substitute words from the vocabulary of third- 
grade pupils. If we follow a good spelling-book, as Miller’s Modern 
Speller, we can easily select words according to the needs of the 
class. One or two weekly dictation exercises should be on every 
school program from the third grade on up. Writing from dic- 
tation is an excellent way to learn spelling, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and sentence sense. If the teacher grades the papers 
carefully, and keeps a record of the grades, each child will strive 


and the game will be very interesting. The resourceful teacher 
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for a better number, and thus the necessary interest can be obtained 
and maintained. 

The reproduction of an interesting story is a valuable exer- 
cise in the teaching of language, if a motive can be supplied to 
call forth the best efforts of the child. One way to do this would 
be as follows. The teacher gives each child a copy of the story 
and says: “I have been told that this is a very good story, but 
I have had no chance to read it as yet, and have no time to read 
it at present. I would like to have you tell it to me when I am 
through with the other class. But I would not like to miss any 
part of it, but wish to ‘know it in every detail.” The children 
study the story with enthusiasm. They now have a purpose, the 
definite purpose of telling the whole story to some one who is 
deeply interested. * Then the story is told, every child taking part. 
When a poorly constructed sentence is made, the teacher will 
ask for a “better way” of saying it, and allow another child to 
improve on the sentence. The sentences as accepted are written 
on the board. Finally paragraph divisions can be made, and 
the necessary punctuation marks inserted. This, of course, is all 
done by the pupils, but under the teacher’s guidance. 

In general, it can be said that many bad language habits may 
be traced to the miserable reading that is often allowed in the 
lower grades. A child that has learned to read with proper ex- 
pression, inflection, and emphasis will have little trouble in acquir- 
ing good language habits. If, e.g., a pupil is not held down to 
giving due attention to punctuation marks in his reading-lessons, 
he will not feel the importance of them, and hence will not use 
them in his written work. 

In conclusion, let us be reminded of the deprecatory fact 
that there is a far cry between theory and practise. Our knowl- 
edge of a better method of teaching a subject will not profit us 
nor our pupils, unless we actually get out of the old rut, and 
apply and use the new method which we are thoroughly convinced 
to be better. ‘All knowledge that we might gather. at our con- 
ferences, or from any source whatsoever, that we do not put to 
practise is a pound laid up in a napkin, that,should have been 
given over to the bank of practise that it might bear compound 
interest. Our Savior’s words, “If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them,” hold good with regard to all useful things. 
Tu. DAUTENHAHN. 
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VI. Courresy Towarps SCHOOLMATES. 
a. Friendship. 


Pupils of the.same school must look upon their schoolmates 
as friends. While it is true that we must be courteous to all, 
we have a warmer feeling of genuine friendship for those who are 
nearer to us, and intimacies are formed with such as are especially 
congenial to us. And these are our friends. Friendship, there- 
fore, is based upon liking. Persons who are attending the same 
school with us, learn the same lessons, play the same games, 
generally have a similarity of tastes and of interests, and there- 
fore they are very pleasant company. 

If, however, we consider our schoolmates our friends, we 
certainly have duties towards them, and our conduct must be of 
such a nature that we deserve the liking and respect of our 
friends. If you wrong them, you cloud your own sun. If you 
hurt their feelings, you are hurting yourself. 

True friendship will always aim to be of service and assis- 
tance in every honorable way. In every honorable way, I say; 
consequently you must not say or do anything that will be a dis- 
honor to yourself. 

If you are a true friend, you will rejoice in the success of 
your friend’s comrades, and be sorry over their defeat as though 
they were his own. The Book of Books tells us: “A friend loveth 
at all times,” Prov. 17,17. “A man that hath friends must show 


himself friendly; and there is a friend that sticketh closer than | 


a brother,” Prov. 18, 24. 

If you have a good friend, do not leave him for trifling things. 
Children often get “mad” at one another for no reason but that 
they imagine to have been insulted. “A friend should bear his 
friend’s infirmities,” says Shakespeare. Read the story of Jonathan 
and David in the Bible to learn the character of true friendship. 

A true friend will not slander his comrade, nor will he permit 
others to slander him in his presence. Very often you will hear 
some boys and especially little girls whisper to one another, when 
they are standing or sitting together. As a rule, they are telling 
stories about some absent schoolmate. This is a dreadful sin, 
which God will punish; therefore beware of it. You know what 
is said in the Eighth Commandment about all slanderers. Would 
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you like to have other children talk bad things about you? How 
would you feel if three or four or six boys or girls were standing 
together and talking about you, and now and then look at you 
and laugh sneeringly? It would embarrass you so that you would 
not like to come near those schoolmates again. What you ex- 
perience others also experience. If you put yourself in the other 
little boys’ or girls’ place, your ability for correct judgment will 
be strengthened tremendously. 

I have noticed very often that children sometimes look with 
scorn upon a child whose parents are poor. That is very wrong. 
Remember, in the first place, that you are a Christian, and a 
Christian knows that all men are alike in the eyes of God. We 
are all sinners by nature, whether we are rich or poor. And in 
the second place, you must not forget that we are Americans. 
Our country does not recognize the superiority of one over another 
on account of so-called better ancestry. Poor or rich, as American 
citizens we are all alike. You can never tell if the poor little 
boy whom you are despising may not some day become President 
of the United States. Abraham Lincoln was a very poor boy, 


and as a young man he was ‘a humble rail-splitter. Many of 
' our greatest and noblest men and women were poor boys and girls. 


You must be just as courteous to the poor as to the rich 
schoolmates. And if you have no money, if you cannot wear 
many fine clothes, you need not be ashamed or backward. In the 
school and at the college there is no difference, and there must 
be no difference, between rich and poor; if there is, the training 
is not American. 

b. Sympathy. 


Sympathy and love may be considered as different aspects 
of the same thing. If you have sympathy with your schoolmates, 
you will have a loving desire to heal their hurt heart, or you 
will wish to comfort them when they are sorry; if they are dis- 
couraged and downhearted, you will have a longing to cheer and 
encourage them; if they are backward with their studies, your 
loving heart will urge you on to help them on with their lessons. 
The source of true sympathy is kindness and mercy, which, again, 
is the fruit of faith. Sympathy urges you on to follow the golden 
tule of Scripture: Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you. 

Let me remind you of some past experience. When you 
came to this school the first time, were you not afraid? You 
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did not like to enter it. You feared that all would stare at you, 

or laugh at you, or make fun of your dress. In recess you would 

stand alone in the corner, and no one would speak to you. Prob- 
ably your experience was even worse. Perhaps some bad boy threw 
stones at you, or pinched you, or took away your hat. Did you 

. like that? You surely did not, for tears were just about trickling 
from your eyes, or you held up your arms to your face, quietly 
crying about the maltreatment you received at the hands of your 
schoolmates. 

This experience should teach you to be kind to the new pupil 
who comes to your school. Do not point at him, do not stare at 
him or his clothes, nor giggle at him when he or she is bashful. 
Go up to him or her and say, “My name is George; please tell 
me your name,” and then ask him or her to join you in playing 
with the other children and thus try to make his or her first day 
at school a day of pleasant reminiscence. 

This reminds me of another unkind act and discourtesy of 
schoolchildren. I have often heard children laugh when others 
make a mistake in reading, singing, or spelling. I want to ask 
you a question: Do you like it if others laugh whenever you 
make a mistake? I know you do not. I have ‘seen you quickly 
hold your book to your face in order to hide it whenever others 
laughed at your mistake. Why did you do that? Because you felt 
ashamed and discouraged because of their laughter, and as a rule 
you were so embarrassed after this that you made more mistakes 
in your excited condition than you ordinarily would have made. 
Your schoolmate feels just like that. He is human just as you are. 

If you consider this, you will surely not want to hurt your 
comrades in an unkind and heartless manner and, therefore, ab- 
stain from such a rude and uncourteous habit. On the contrary, 
be kind to your failing comrade, encourage him in word and 
deed, help him along whenever you can, and explain difficult 
problems to him, and you will find him a willing and thankful 
pupil. Be kind to the unfortunates, such as the simple-minded, 
the cripple, and the deformed, and do not tease them or laugh 
at them. W. C.K. 


In our industrial, social, civic, and religious democracy every- 
thing waits on education. No real progress and no lasting im- 
provement in any line of life is possible except through the better 
education of the people. 
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Grammar for Seventh and Eighth Grades. — 


PRONOUNS. 
EXERCISE. 
Point out the personal pronouns in the following: Give their 
person, number, and case: — 
1. Across the narrow beach we flit, 
The little sandpiper and I. 
2. Pity the laden one; this wandering woe 
May yet be thine or mine. 
3, I will send thee a copy of my little book in a few days. 
There are some things in it that I think thou wilt like. 


ANSWERS. 

1. We, first person, plural number, nominative case; I, first 
person, singular number, nominative case. 

2. Thine, second person, singular number, possessive case; 
mine, first person, singular number, possessive case. 

3. I, first person, singular number, nominative case; thee, 
second person, singular number, objective case; my, first person, 
singular number, possessive case; JI, first person, singular number, 
nominative case; thou, second person, singular number, nomina- 


tive case. 
EXERCISE. 


Make a list of compound personal pronouns in the following, 
giving case and relation of each: — 

1. You yourselves are to blame. 

2. He will not allow himself to be helped. 

3. Mrs. Bee filled the kettle herself. 

4. I will do that myself. 

5. Heaven helps those that help themselves. 


ANSWERS. 

1. Yourselves, nominative case, in apposition to you. 2. Him- 
self, objective case, subject of to be. 3. Herself, nominative case, 
in apposition to Mrs. Bee. 4. Myself, nominative case, in apposi- 
tion to I. 5. Themselves, objective case, object of help. 


EXERCISE. 

Select the demonstrative pronouns, and name those of the 
third person: — 

1. His tale interested them, and they listened eagerly to it. 

_2. This is their book; that belongs to him. | 
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3. These are my nuts; those in the bag are for her. 


* 4. I set aside the larger stones, for of such I decided to build 4 
our hut. ject 0 
5. She is taller than he, that I know. m 8 
0 
ANSWERS. 
1. His, third person; them, third person; they, third per 
son; tt. 2. This, their, third person; that; him, third person. | 
3. These; those; her, third person. 4. Such. 5. She, third per Hh  sase 
son; he, third person; that. 
_ EXEROISE. 
Tell the uses of i¢ in the following sentences : — 
1. It is true that he was here. 
2. It is not true. 
3. I believe it true that he carried the dispatch. 
4. It rained all day long. 
case 
ANSWERS. pris 
1. Representative subject of ts. 2. Pure demonstrative, sub- non 
ject of is. 3. Representative object of believe. 4. Impersonal, sub- low 
ject of rained. 
EXERCISE. 
Select the interrogative pronouns, and give the relation of each 
in the sentence : — 
1. Who is he, and what is his name? 
2. From whom was he sent and to whom? 
3. Who gave you this letter? 
4. Which is the prettier? 
ANSWERS. 
1. Who, subjective completion of is; what, subjective comple- 
tion of is. 2. Whom, object of from; whom, object of to. 3. Who, 
subject of gave. 4. Which, subject of is. 
EXERCISE. 
In the following sentences, pick out (a) all the conjunctive ‘i 
pronouns. Tell. (b) the antecedent of each; (c) the clause which 
it introduces; (d) its relation in the clause. F 
1. Longfellow is the poet who wrote “Evangeline.” r 


2. He that endureth to the end shall be saved. 
3. The evil that men do lives after them. 
4. He that hesitates is lost. 
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ANSWERS. 

_ 1. (a) Who; (b) poet; (c) who wrote “Evangeline” ; (d) sub- 
ject of wrote. 2. (a) That; (b) he; (c) that endureth to the end; 
(d) subject of endureth. 3. (a) That; (b) evil; (c) that men do; 
(d) object of do. 4. (a) That; (b) he; (c) that hesitates; (d) sub- 
ject of hesitates. 

EXERCISE. 
Select the indefinite pronouns in the following, and tell the 

case and relation of each: — 

1. Some were absent, but many came. 

2. All were surprised at his words. 

3: None were more pleased than he. 
- 4, Each loved the other better than himself. 


ANSWERS. 

1. Some, nominative case, subject of were; many, nominative 
ease, subject.of came. 2. All, nominative case, subject of were sur- 
prised. 3. None, nominative case, subject of were pleased. 4. Each, 
nominative case, subject of loved; other, objective case, object of 
loved. 

EXERCISE. 
_ Parse fully the pronouns in the following sentences : — 

. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
. The. boy whose book was lost has bought another. 
. They wait not for such as he is. 
You will repent the evil that you have done. 
. He that yields to temptation debases himself. 
We are interested in what you do. 
. I saw no one but wanted to go with us. 
. I that speak to thee am he. 
. Guide me, O Thou, my King! 


ANSWERS. 

1. That, pronoun, conjunctive, introducing the subordinate 
clause that wears a crown, and referring to its antecedent head; 
singular number, nominative case, subject of wears. 

2. Whose, pronoun, conjunctive, introducing subordinate clause 
whose book was lost, and referring to its antecedent boy; singular 
number, possessive case, modifying book. 

Another, pronoun, indefinite, sngelar number, objective case, 
object of has bought. 
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.3. They, pronoun, demonstrative, of third pe, plural num 
ber, nominative case, subject of wait. 

Such, pronoun, demonstrative, singular number, objective case, 
object of for. 

As, pronoun, conjunctive, introducing subordinate clause ag 
he is, and referring to its antecedent such; singular number, nomi- 
native case, subjective completion of is. 

He, pronoun, demonstrative, of third person, singular numbet 
masculine gender, nominative case, subject of is. 

4. You, pronoun, personal, of second person, plural number, 
nominative case, subject of will repent. 

That, pronoun, conjunctive, introducing subordinate clause 
that you have done, and referring to its antecedent evil; singular 
number, objective case, object of have done. 

You, pronoun, personal, of second person, —- number, nom- 
inative case, subject of have done. 

5. He, pronoun, personal, of first person, singular number, 
masculine gender, nominative case, subject of debases. 

That, pronoun, conjunctive, introducing subordinate clause 
that yields to temptation, and referring to its antecedent he; sin- 
gular number, nominative case, subject of yields. 

Himself, pronoun, compound demonstrative, of third person, 
singular number, masculine gender, objective case, object of debases. 

6. We, pronoun, personal, of first person, plural number, nomi- 
native case, subject of are. 

"What, pronoun, conjunctive, indefinite, introducing subordi- 
nate clause what you do; singular number, objective case, object 
of do. 

You, pronoun, personal, of second heron, plural number, nom- 
inative case, subject of do. 

?. I, pronoun, personal, of first person, singular number, nom- 
inative case, subject of saw. 

One, pronoun, indefinite, singular number, objective case, ob- 
ject of saw. 

But, pronoun, conjunctive, introducing subordinate clause but 
wanted to go with us, and referring to its antecedent one ; sing 
number, nominative case, subject of wanted. 

Us, pronoun, personal, of first person, plural number, objective 
case, object of with. 

8. I, pronoun, personal, of first person, singular number, nom- 
inative case, subject of am. 
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That, pronoun, conjunctive, introducing subordinate clause 
that speak unto thee, and referring to its antecedent J; singular 
number, nominative-case, subject of speak. 

Thee, pronoun, personal, of second person, singular number, 
objective case, object of to. 

He, pronoun, demonstrative, of third person, singular number, 
masculine gender, nominative case, subjective completion of am. 

9. Me, pronoun, personal, of first person, singular number, ob- 
jective case, object of guide. 

Thou, pronoun, personal, of second person, singular number, 
nominative case, nominative of address. * 

My, pronoun, personal, of first person, singular number, pos- 
sessive case, modifying King. 
PARSING. 
EXERCISE. 

I. Parse fully the italicized words in the Sinai 

II. Pick out and tell the hind and relation of the prepositional 
phrases. 

There is something very impressive in the roar of the vast 
city. It is a sound of a Niagara of human life. It ceases not 
except during the hour or two before dawn, when the last car- 
riages have rolled away from the balls, and the market carts have 
hardly begun to come in. Only in returning from a very late ball 
is the visitor likely to have a chance of ne what Wordsworth 
saw from Westminster Bridge. 
ANSWERS. 

I. There, adverbial particle, introductory expletive. 

Very, adverb of degree, modifying impressive. 

Impressive, adjective, qualifying, positive degree, used attrib- 
utively to modify something. 

Is, verb, copula, irregular, present tense, indicative mood, third 
person, singular number, agreeing with its subject something. 

Except, preposition, having for cbject the adverbial phrase 
during the hour or two before dawn (which is used as a noun), 
and with it forming the adverbial phrase except during ... dawn, 
which modifies ceases. 

During, preposition, having for object the hour or two before 
dawn, and with it forming the adverbial phrase during ... dawn, 
which is used as a noun, object of except. 
- Or, conjunction, joining the nouns hour and two hours. 
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Away, adverb of place, modifying have rolled. 
Hardly, adverb of degree, modifying began. 
Have begun, verb, transitive, active voice, of old conjugation, 

present perfect tense, indicative mood, third person, plural num- 

ber, agreeing with its subject carts. 

To come, gerundial, infinitive, intransitive, used as a noun, 
object of have begun. 

In; adverb of place, modifying to come. 

Returning, gerund, intransitive, object of in. 


Likely, adjective, qualifying, positive degree, used predica- 


tively to modify visitor. 

To have, gerundial, infinitive, transitive, active voice, used as 
an adverb, modifying Jtkely. 

Chance, noun, common, singular number, objective case, ob- 
ject of to have. 

Seeing, gerund, transitive, active voice, object of of. 

What, pronoun, conjunctive (indefinite = that which), intro- 
ducing the clause what ... Bridge, singular number, objective case, 
object of saw. 

II. In the roar of the’ vast city, adverbial, modifying is; of 
the vast city, adjectival, modifying roar; of a Niagara of human 
life, adjectival, modifying sound; of human life, adjectival, modi- 
fying Niagara; except during the hour or two before dawn, ad- 
vetbial, modifying ceases; during the hour or two before dawn, 
adverbial, used as a noun (naming a space of time), object of the 
preposition except (see Seath’s High School Grammar, p. 112); 
before dawn, adjectival, modifying hour or two hours; from the 
balls, adverbial, modifying rolled; in returning from a very late 
ball, adverbial, modifying predication is likely; from a very late 
ball, adverbial, modifying returning; of seeing what Wordsworth 


saw from Westminster Bridge, adjectival, modifying chance; from 


Westminster Bridge, adverbial, modifying saw. 
Canadian Teacher. 


Value of Grammar. 


To the boy, particularly, grammar is a distasteful subject. 
He has a hazy idea, from the grades, that grammar is a course 
wherein aeons of time are spent finding object and attribute com- 
plements; selecting clauses and with great mental strain figuring 
out whether they are adjective, noun, or adverbial; determining 
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upon the use of the rather slippery and wholly uninteresting in- 
finitives and participles. Disillusion him once and forever regard- 

ing the content and meaning of grammar in business English. 

Tell him that no grammar rules and definitions are mentioned 

that will not help (and in a way that he can see will help) him to 

talk and write correctly. Grammar is preeminently practical, and 

with all extraneous matter trimmed away, it is fundamental. 

Make the student feel that good grammar is going to be one 
of the determining factors in business success; that it is going to 
help fix his social and business standing; that it is a matter of 
school loyalty and even of patriotism to give the best impression 
of training he possibly can to outsiders. 

, In taking up the study of grammar, at first have the pupils 
write some, but have them talk more. Extemporaneous speeches, 
carefully outlined speeches, even original and memorized speeches ; 
for if they learn to speak correctly, they cannot help but write 
correctly, while, unfortunately, the reverse is not true. During 
these speeches have the whole class, as well as yourself, be on the 
outlook for grammatical errors. Don’t miss one of them. List 
them. Put some of the grossest mistakes on a “taboo list,” and 
have those mistakes literally tabooed. That is, make an announce- 
ment in class that the use of that word or expression will take 
off materially from the grade. Increase the “taboo list” day by 
day. Do not have the pupils learn rules and rules and “write ten 
sentences, illustrating each.” Have them practise the rules, and 
so many sentences will not be necessary. 

As for the inadequate vocabulary, that is a real problem. It is 
very hard to make young people realize why, if “good, kind, nice, 
grand,” etc., are all right, there should be any need to supply other 
words in place of those worn-out and threadbare expressions. Prob- 
ably the best way to impress the need of wider vocabulary on the 
students is by illustration. Have the class collect all the interest- 
ing advertisements, circulars, and business letters they can find. 
Let them select the words that are synonymous with commonplace 
expressions, and the words that are a little new and unusual. They 
will very soon find that the business world has no place for the 
person who cannot interpret his thoughts into language that is not 
clear and concise, but also wide in vocabulary range. 

Teach them the advantage in differentiating in shades of 
Meaning, in order to express accurately different degrees of thought. 
One way to illustrate that point to young people, a way which 
16 
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may seem rather childish, but which brings so vivid an image to 
their minds that they rarely forget it, is to compare different in- 
tensities of words to different hues or tints of a color. To say 
they are “angry” when they are only “irritated” or “annoyed,” is 
like asking for red when they only want pink. They get the simile 
readily, and it really interests them to get the “hue” or word in 
their speech that they desire. . 

Vocabulary lists — that is, lists of all new words that are 
heard during a day or week — are important, if they are properly 
used and incorporated into the student’s vocabulary. Writing out 
paragraphs and letters in their own words, and then trying to sub- 
stitute new words for as many as possible of the old ones, is good 
practise. The results may, at first, be pedantic, and sometimes 
ludicrous; for example, one of my students who wished to put 
a synonym in place of “hot” in the expression “hot furnaces,” 
substituted “ardent.” But he will never forget that word, and 
I shall venture to say it is an old familiar expression with him 
now. Mistakes just help us to remember what is right. 

While there might have been some letter-writing as the pre- 
vious fundamentals were being gained, probably most of the atten- 
tion was directed toward the more technical details of letter-writing. 
and these the student has very little trouble in either learning or 
seeing the value of. But after good punctuation, correct grammar, 
a life-size vocabulary, and a thorough knowledge of mechanical 
forms are really a part of the student’s mental timber, he is ready 
to take up the art of letter-writing. For writing effective business 
letters is an art. — The Clearing House. 


‘‘Paying the Teacher.’’ 


Under this caption, School Life, the official organ of the 
United States Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, 
brings the following explanatory dissertation : — 

“We may talk as we like about progress in education, but if 
we fail to spend money for teachers, there will be no progress. 
School boards who take a complaisant attitude about teachers’ 
pay should read the National Education Association report on 
teachers’ salaries. They will find there solemn words about the 
‘threatened collapse of the teaching profession,’ sensational words 
used by men accustomed to weigh their utterances carefully. 
“In the new world of freedom and democracy that is emerging, 
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old. Education becomes the chief business of legislatures and con- 
gresses representing the people. 

“In America we measure values in terms of dollars and cents, 
and men and women have formed the habit of selling their labor 
of whatever kind in the highest market they can command. It is 
only through increase of pay, therefore, that we may hope to im- 
prove to any large extent the character of the personnel of any 
profession or trade. It is only by very large increases in pay 
of teachers that we may hope to improve our schools appreciably. 
Small increases of 5, 10, or 20 per cent. will not avail, for they 
will not be sufficient to hold in the schools men and women of 
superior ability. Teachers are now paid less for their work than 
any other class of workmen, and the increase in their pay in the 
last few years has in no wise been in keeping with the increase 
in pay of other workmen, or with the increase in the cost of 
living. While the cost of living has increased approximately 
80 per cent., — food, 85 per cent.; clothing, 106 per cent.; drugs, 
103 per cent.; fuel, 53 per cent.; and house furnishing goods, 
%5 per cent.,— the salaries of teachers have increased only about 
12 per cent. The purchasing power of the salary of the teacher 
in the public schools is, therefore, only about 62 per cent. of what 
it was four years ago. Mail-carriers, policemen, unskilled laborers, 
cooks, telegraph messengers are paid much higher wages than are 
teachers. As a result many of the better teachers are leaving 
the schools, and their places are taken by men and women of 
less native ability, less education and culture, and less training 
and experience. Many of the places are not filled at all. As an 
inevitable result the character of the schools is being lowered just 
at a time when it ought to be raised to a much higher standard. 

“Students now entering the normal schools to prepare for 
teaching are not of as good quality as they were formerly, which 
means that the standards of the schools must continue to fall. 
In some normal schools the enrolment is far less than in 
former years. 

“The only remedy is larger pay for teachers. If school boards, 
legislators, and county and city councils would immediately an- 
nounce the policy of doubling the average salary of teachers 
within the next five years and of adding not less than 50 per cent. 
more within: the ten years following the expiration of this period, 
so that at the end of fifteen years the average salary of public 
school teachers would be not less than $1,500, — about one and 
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a half times larger than they receive at present, — and then take 
steps for carrying out this policy, much good would be accom- 
plished thereby at once. Such a policy and such a prospect would 
attract to the schools more men and women of superior ability 
and would hold them, working contentedly and, therefore, profitably 
for the children and the public welfare. Such increase in salary 
should carry with it an increase of not less than 25 per cent. in 
the average length of the school term, which is now less than 
160 days. 

“To those who are not acquainted with past conditions, and 
who have given the matter no intelligent thought, the increase 
recommended may seem large, but in fact it is not. It would 
in most States mean a range of salaries from $1,000 to $3,000, 
No person who is fit to take the time and money and opportunity 
of the children of this great democratic Republic for the purpose 
of fitting them for life, for making a living, and for virtuous 
citizenship should be asked to work for less than $1,000 a year 
in any community or in any State. No one who is unworthy 
of this minimum salary is fitted to do this work, and no such 
person should be permitted to waste the time and money of the 
children and to fritter away their opportunity for education. At 
present the teachers in the public elementary and high schools 


of the United States are paid annually something less than’ 


$400,000,000. An increase of 150 per cent. in the salaries of 
teachers on the basis of the present number would make a total 
salary expenditure of less than $1,000,000,000. On the basis of 
the number of teachers that will probably be required in fifteen 


years from now it will be less than $1,500,000,000, which is less 


than the annual expenditure for purely Federal governmental pur- 
poses before the war, and probably much less than half of what 
these expenses will be fifteen years from now. 

“It is not for the sake of the teachers that this policy is 
advocated. Schools are not maintained for the benefit of the 
teachers. If men and women of ability are not willing to teach 
for the pay offered them, they can quit and do something else 
for a living, as hundreds of thousands of the best do. It is for 
the sake of the schools, the children and the prosperity of the 
people and the strength and safety of the nation that the policy 
is advocated.” 

In addition to this the following letter published in the 
Lutheran Church Herald may be pondered by our congrega- 
tions : — 
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“Teachers’ Salaries. 


“I have read with great interest the articles in the Lutheran 
Church Herald about teachers’ salaries, and I feel that the editor 
of the Herald has, by introducing this subject, started something 
that will have a far-reaching and beneficial effect on our schools. 
There is nothing that is more conducive to the healthy growth of 
a school than that it has a’ well-satisfied and, as a result of that, 
a hard-working faculty. No one can do good work who is worried 
with thoughts of how to make ends meet at home, and this is 
something that our teachers have been doing before and are doing 
now more than ever. Take the outside worries away from the 
teacher, and the improvement in the school will be apparent 
‘at once. 

“There is nothing that will tend to produce lack of ambition 
as much as the everlasting fight for existence that is waged by 
our teachers. Is not the big trouble with our schools their futile 
efforts to make ends meet in a financial way? Have not those 
teachers who have ambition shown that they have it by leaving 
our schools and accepting positions where they are better paid? 

“I hope that, if the Board of Education sees fit to make 
a readjustment of salaries, it does not do so only because of the 
higher cost of living, but because it wishes to improve our schools. 
The salaries should not be raised only to the point where the 
board feels that the teachers can get along, but they should be 
brought to a level where the teachers may work without financial 
worries, and as a result become a positive benefit to the school 
with which they are connected. 

“A man with a family that he is trying to feed, clothe, and 
educate cannot get far with $2,000. He can easily make use of 
$2,500. The members of our church-organization are well able 
to pay it, and they are willing to do so if they are given the 
proper education in the matter. The Norwegians in the Northwest 
are rich, richer than most people realize. They are not in the 
habit of advertising their riches. I wrote recently to a farmer 
and asked him to tell me confidentially what his income was 
during the past year, the information to be used in this article. — 
He replied, ‘My bank deposits for the year 1917 were $9,533.30. 
After deducting all expenses, my net profits will be about $4,500.’ 
An inquiry sent to a merchant in a town of about 450 inhabitants 
brought the following reply, ‘Income, $7,000; net gain, $4,000.’ 
This makes the net profits of either of these men more than twice 
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the gross income of a teacher. With the teacher there is never 
a net gain; if there is, it is a negative quantity. A young girl, 
whom I know, whose education closed at the end of the sixth 
grade, receives $25 per week as a trimmer in a millinery store. 
This makes $1,300 per year. 

“The Norwegians of the Northwest are rich, but they are not 
only that.. The majority of them are willing to help support our 
institutions, provided they are told what is needed. The writer 
was brought up among the most ordinary, every-day members of 
our Church. I feel that I know them and their way of thinking. 
This class is well-to-do, and it is composed of business men. Many 
of them are farmers, but they are still business men. They would 
not be so well-to-do if they were not. They do not ordinarily 
dig very deep into their jeans when they are asked to give unless 
they are given a very comprehensive survey of the whys and where- 
fores. But let them know the condition of affairs, state matters 
to them as one business man to another, give them a chance to 
discuss the matter, and they are very liberal. Many do not know 
how small the salaries of the teachers are, and if they do, they do 
not realize*how large the drafts are on these salaries. The teacher 
must have books, newspapers, and magazines; he must entertain. 
He must take the lead and give the biggest sums in all donations. 
I have made it a point during the last year to mention teachers’ 
salaries to all I have met, and I have found a great deal of 
ignorance on the subject, and when it has been explained, a willing- 
ness to help in the remedy has been evident. 

“One thing that has bothered the writer since he became 


a teacher in the church-schools is the fact that, when he has - 
gone to his old home to visit relatives and the men with whom | 


he associated when he was young, he feels that he is looked upon 
as a failure. They have not spent the time at school that the 
writer has, and when they hear that my salary is $1,500 a year 
while their net profits are twice and sometimes three times that 
much, they sometimes say things that hurt, and they seem to 
think that it would not pay to send their children to the school 
with which I am connected. 

“T had much more to say, but I have already taken up too 
much of your space. In order not to tire your readers too much, 
I shall close.” 

Let us apply this in the right Christian spirit to the teachers 
of our Christian day-schools and to the teachers at our institu- 
tions of -higher learning. W. C. K. 
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Freedom of Language. 


One of the freedoms for which we are fighting is freedom 
of language. It has been America’s proud boast that she always 
permitted the alien immigrant to speak, write, and read in any 
language he likes; and, verily, America has her reward, for never 
has a nation of such diverse strains shown such loyalty and unity 
as America shows in the great crisis of to-day. This is a principle 
that has been peculiarly dear to the heart of Americans, and they 
have hotly resented and often circumvented the efforts of the tyran- 
nical governments of Europe to suppress minority languages. 

One of the chief indictments that we have brought against 
Gérmany is the interference with the use of French in Alsace- 
Lorraine, Danish in Schleswig, and Polish in Posen. Daudet’s 
heart-rending story of “the last lesson” of the French schools in 
the conquered provinces has inspired us to fight for their transfer 
to France so that the people may under this democratic government 
teach and learn in either French or German. The punishment by 
the Germans of the little Polish children for reciting their cat- 
echism at the public schools in their native tongue aroused deep 
indignation not only in America, but even in Germany. When the 
Czar prohibited the Lithuanian press, it was America that came to 
the rescue by printing papers and books in Lithuanian for smug- 
gling into Russia. The apologists for Kaiser and Czar argued that 
Poland and Lithuania were disloyal, and that the language was 
used to cultivate the nationalist spirit. This was true, but the 
American people rightly refused to consider it a justification for 
the denial of one of the primary rights of humanity. 

When Kossuth came to America to plead for the right of 
Hungarians to their native tongue, he was received with enthu- 
siastic welcome; but when the Hungarians took their turn at 
tyranny and tried to suppress Rumanian in school and court and 
church, American sympathy turned against the Hungarians. 

In the same spirit Americans have taken an active part in 
the movements for the cultivation of the Czech, Irish, Ukrainian, 
Hebrew, Finnish, Serbian, Armenian, and other languages threat- 
ened with extinction. Some of us have ‘been skeptical of the 
advantages of multiplying languages, but we were all agreed that 
it was wrong to interfere with them, and we pointed to Switzerland 
and the United States as examples of the actual benefits of 
toleration. 
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Americans are now fighting in Italy to take Gorizia from 
Austria. Why? Because Gorizia, once a Slav city, has now, 
by immigration from Italy, become largely Italian, and the Aus- 
trian Government, though it does not go so far as to prohibit 
Italian papers, interferes in various ways with the free employment 
of the Italian language. We believe that if Gorizia were trans- 
ferred to, Italian rule, the rights of the Slavic and German minority 
would be better protected than the Italian population is now, 
Because of Austrian repression of the Serbian language in Bosnia 
and Croatia, we favor the annexation of these provinces by Serbia. 
We do not deny that the Serbs in Bosnia and Croatia have been 
disloyal to Austria, and that the language has been used to cul- 
_ tivate a spirit of enmity, but we Americans insist that disloyalty 
cannot be cured by suppressing the tongue in which it finds 
expression. We have never questioned the right of a government 
to teach the dominant language in its state schools and to require 
it in official business, but we have always condemned any govern- 
ment which attempts to prevent the free use of other languages 
in conversation, newspapers, churches, public meetings, and private 
schools. 

This is one of the primary principles of Americanism which 
we hope to extend throughout the world by our participation in 
the war. In the minimum program for a durable peace it is 
stipulated that “the states shall guarantee to the various national- 
ities included in their boundaries equality before the law, religious 
liberty, and the free use of their native languages.” ; 

The United States is a union of all nationalities, the greatest 


the world has ever known, and the best proof of the practicality. 


of this principle. But while we are trying to convert the rest 
of the world to our idea, we must not be false to ‘it ourselves. 
That is why the Administration has opposed the movement to 
suppress enemy languages, why Commissioner of Education Claxton 
has come out against the abolition of German in our schools 
and colleges. 

In Germany, even during the war, English, French, and Italian 
books, plays, and operas are popular and these languages are more 
studied than ever. Newspapers continue to be published in French 
and English, subject to the same censorship as the vernacular, 
and in a Berlin café one may ordinarily take his choice between 
the London Times, the New York Times, the Paris Temps, and 
the Frankfurter Zeitung. We must beware lest in our reaction 
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against our extreme liberty we become more Prussian than the 
Prussians. 

Against sedition in any language we must defend ourselves, 
against separation in any form we must take precautions, but 
let us not be false to our own principles of freedom and equality 
for every race and tongue. — The Independent, May 11, 1918. 


Testimonials for Our Christian Day-Schools. 


My entire experience at Camp Funston was such as to vin- 
dicate the excellence of our system of training our youth in the 
one thing needful. Our boys at Funston came from the States 
where the parochial school is the rule, and we may therefore 
safely assume that fully 90 per cent. of our lads had received the 
training of such schools. 

My experience with these boys was gratifying in every regard. 
In the matter of church attendance they were the wonder of all 
who knew of it. With an enrolment averaging perhaps 1,100 we 
had an average attendance (June excepted) of about five hundred 
a Sunday. Some of these boys came regularly from Camp No. 2, 
which was located some eight miles from the hall, and in order 
to attend, these boys either had to walk two miles and then take 
the trolley, or ride in a “jitney,” the fare being 40 cents one way. 
There were several who came regularly twice every Sunday, all 
this distance. 

Although we never made an effort to raise money from the 
boys themselves, and held collections mostly because of the civilians 
who were present, our collections averaged more than $15 a Sunday. 
and this in spite of the fact that it was made plain every time 
the collection was announced that we desired only a very small 
contribution. 

The way our boys withstood the temptations sarrounding them 
was remarkable. In some companies it was openly said, “No use 
to ask the Lutherans — they won’t gamble.” In my experience of 
six months, and with a personal knowledge of perhaps two thou- 
sand boys, I know of only one of them who was in the guard house. 
The experience was that our boys were obedient, willing, intelli- 
gent, and efficient. I know of three boys who had no other training 
except that furnished by our schools who were advanced to im- 
portant clerical positions. In short, a more splendid lot of men, 
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physically, morally, and from the standpoint of Christianity, could 
not be found. Even the men from those other Lutheran bodies, 
where less stress is laid on thorough training in the Word of God, 
cut but a sorry figure beside our boys. 

I have returned to my work here an ardent advocate of our 
Christian school. While it is impossible for us to have it here, 
I have succeeded in lengthening the period of catechetical instrue- 
tion for confirmation. 

I think our boys have, by their splendid Christian behavior, 
shown us how blessed is the work of the faithful pastor and teacher, 
and we should all feel encouraged to continue in this work, which, 
though despised by the world, and, alas! also by some in our 
own midst, yet proves itself of such sterling worth. 

Military Pastor at Camp Funston. 
* * * 


From personal observation in my work as military pastor in 
about a half dozen different camps in various States of the Union, 
from the eastern to the western coast, I have become thoroughly 
convinced that the soldier who has had his Christian training in 
childhood in one of our Lutheran religious day-schools makes not 
only a more staunch and unswerving Christian, but also a better 
American citizen. Such boys are usually more to be depended on 
for attendance upon our religious services, either within or without 
camp. The desire for the Lord’s Supper was apparently stronger 
among them. Comparatively few of the boys trained in Lutheran 
schools were found to be members of secret or fraternal orders, 
while, on the other hand, those nominally Lutheran, but without 
the religious training of childhood were frequently members of one - 
or more orders. The following is of interest, though not very 
generally known : — 

Battery B, 331st F. A., which was in training at Camp Robin- 
son, Wis., during the summer of 1918, was made up almost entirely 
of Wisconsin men, of whom about 75 per cent. were Lutherans. In 
the early stages of their training, they were more or less regarded 
as clumsy farmers. But within a few weeks they won for them- 
selves the reputation of being the crack firing battery of the 
161st F. A. Brig., so much so that their officers honored them with 
their presence at the privates’ mess, and “set up” the ice cream on 
. the boys. Again, when Major-General Martin of the 86th, or 
Blackhawk Division, came to inspect the brigade before entraining 
for “over there,” this same Battery B was picked to demonstrate 
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fring on the range, and upheld its reputation. And, happy to say, 
the majority of this battery were our own Lutheran boys. 
Military Pastor at Camp Robinson, Wis. 
* * * 

What has been my experience with those of our soldier boys 
who received their religious training in Christian day-schools? The 
glad answer is: It has been a very pleasant experience. What 
made such a lasting impression on me was their conduct when they 
were breaking camp for France. Their Christian training was 
revealed in a manner most gratifying. They would say, “We will 
depend on the Lord for guidance and protection, go wherever our 
country sends us, and do our best.” Such and similar expressions 
conyinced me that the Christian day-schools do not only produce 
good and intelligent Christians, but good citizens and soldiers as 
well. May the Lord bless the Church of the future with members 
with a thorough Christian training, and may He fill the ranks of 
our country’s army and navy with men who serve her out of obe- 
dience to the Lord! — Camp Pastor at Lawton, Okla. 


Christian Education in China. 


We take the following from the Foreign Missions Year-book 
of North America, 1919: — 

“Christian education has been a growing power in China. 
There is now a strong Christian Education Association with two 
foreign secretaries and a good periodical. Affiliated with it are 
nine district associations, which cover the whole of China. These 
associations have promoted curricula, uniform examinations, and 
proper supervision of primary schools. They have done much to 
adapt Western education to the Chinese. In 1916 there were in 
Christian schools in China 181,166 pupils of all. grades, and the 
Chinese contributed $600,000 toward Christian education. .. . 

“The large illiteracy of the church-membership has been 
a matter of deep concern to church-leaders.. Although the literacy 
of the church-members is higher than that of the same class of 
people outside of the Church, it has been estimated that as high as 
fifty to seventy per cent. of the church-members in certain sections 
cannot read. Romanized systems were developed in certain areas, 
but they have not been taken up enthusiastically by the Chinese 
nor by the missionaries. The Chinese government has now devised 
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a system of phonetic writing. It is written the same way as the 
old characters, but is much simpler. The ordinary farmer or 
laborer can learn it in a month. A student can pick it up in a few 
hours. The government schools are teaching it, and missionaries 
in the Mandarin-speaking areas have taken it up. A Christian 
literature, including Scripture-portions, is being produced in it. 
This puts a new tool into the hands of the Christian. What better 
can, he do than teach his non-Christian neighbor to read? It gives 
the Christian leaders direct access to millions of people whom 
heretofore they were unable to reach by the simplest literature.” 


LIautheran Pioneer. 


Vermijdtes. 


Punctuality of Teachers. — In his Training of Children in 
Religion George Hodges, D. D., says that among the nine points 
of excellence in a good teacher the first is “punctuality.” The 
faithful teacher will be unfailingly present und unfailingly prompt. 
For unpunctuality includes a multitude of sins. The unpunctual 
teacher is lacking in the ability of discipline. He is deficient 
in that sense of order which is at the heart of all control. Even 
if he is able to manage a class under normal conditions, he begins 
with a disadvantage. He has permitted the class to make the 
first move. He has given them that which in football is called 
the attack. In football, and in war, and in discipline of any 
kind, even in a class in Sunday-school, the odds are on the side 
of the attack. When the teacher arrives upon the scene, the scholars 
have already opened the hour’s proceedings. In most cases, youth- 
ful human nature being what it is, they have established a situa- 
tion of cheerful disorder. They have begun in a spirit which 
is indifferent both to the service and to the lesson. The tardy 
teacher must regain a rocky mile of lost ground. The mental 
and moral defects which make him habitually late prevent him 
from taking the command. The wise teacher precedes the pupil. 
When they get to their seats, they find him there already, prepared 
to receive them one by one into an association for the promoting 
of good order. — Lutheran Standard. 


Largest History in the World.— The largest history ever 
published is The War of the Rebellion, issued by Uncle Sam 
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in 120 huge octavo volumes, of 1,000 pages each, with a gigantic 
atlas in 30 parts. The books occupy 30 feet of shelfroom and 
weigh one-quarter of a ton. The series cost $25,000,000, is limited 
to 11,000 sets, and has been in course of publication for over 
20 years. — Lutheran Standard. 


Literarijdes. 


Catechetical Preparations. Part I: The Decalog. By F. W. C. Jesse. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Prof. F. W. C. Jesse has masterfully transferred the material con- 
tained in Mezger’s Entwuerfe to the Decalog. It is written in the form of 
a treatise, not in that of catechetical sketches. Teachers of our Christian 
day-school as well as Sunday-school workers will derive very much benefit 
from it for their respective school-work. 

The Decalog is the first of a series of four or five volumes on the Cate- 
chism. It comprises 125 pages, 514714, is bound in cloth and is offered 
at the reasonable price of 50 cts., postpaid. The next volume will be on 
the Creed. WICLK: 


The Leipzig Debate in 1519. Leaves from the History of Luther’s Life. 
By W. H. T. Dau. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

American Lutheranism. Vol.II: The United Lutheran Church. By 
F. Bente. Same Publisher. Price, $1.25. 

Vesper Sermons. Forty-two sermons by Forty-two Preachers. Same 
Publisher. Price, $1.50. W.C. K. 


_Catechizations Based on “A Short Exposition of Doctor Martin 
Luther’s Small Catechism.” By D. Meibohm, New Orleans, La. 
Published by the author. 

The readers of the ScHULBLATT know the catechizations of the author 
covering the first part of our Christian doctrine, The Decalog, since they 
were published in this periodical. The catechizations are arranged logically 
and written in a language readily understood by the children. 

W. C. K. 


The Peerless Christ. By Rev. William Schoeler. Lutheran Book Con- 
cern, Columbus, O. Price, 30 cts., net. 
An edifying treatise showing Christ in His representative capacity, 
His moral excellence, His superiority to human judgment and intercession, 
His attitude towards moral, phfsical, and social evils, His intellectual 
superiority, and His teaching. W. C-E. 


How I Tell the Bible Stories to My Sunday-School. Vol. I. By M. Reu. 
Wartburg Publishing House. Price, $1.50; in quantities, 20%, dis- 
count, and 4% when paid within thirty days. W: €.E. 
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Suland. 

Commencement at River Forest. —— An eventful year at our insti- 
tution was brought to a close by the commencement exercises on the 
evening of June 15. At the beginning of the school-year our work was 
seriously interrupted by the unexpected call of our students to do military 
service. A number of the boys were sent to the camps. When the regis. 
tration of September was completed, all the members, except 10, of the 
first class were called, and a large number of the students of the other 
classes were also summoned. For a time it seemed as if the work of the 
whole year would be lost,— when the glad news of the signing of the 
armistice brought peace. One by one our students returned, and at the 
close of the year the graduating class numbered twenty-one. 

On Friday evening the baccalaureate sermon was preached to the 
graduates by the Rev. John Fritz, of St. Louis, Mo., in Rev. Lussky’s church, 
Chicago, where, just at this time, the meetings of the Synod of the District 
of Northern Illinois were held. : 

Sunday evening, June 15, the graduating students received their 
diplomas. The exercises consisted of the following program: — 


2. Hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy!” 

3. First Movement of Fourth Sonata » Guile 
Organ Solo — M. Schulz 

4. German Oration, “Geduld” . . E. Wunderlich 

5. English Oration, “Public Opinion” . . . . . Kaiser 


Junior Chorus 
7. Address by the President, Rev. W. C. Kohn. 
Senior Chorus. 
Organ Solo — H. Bruening 
10. Awarding of Diplomas by President W. C. Kohn. 
11. Closing Hymn. 


The members of the graduating class were called to the following 
charges: — 


W. Bender — Cleveland, O. E. Recknagel — Chicago, IIl. 
W. Berndt — Gary, Ind. J. Robinson — Salem, Oreg. 

H. se al Kingston, N. Y. M. Schulz — Athens, Wis. 

E. Fuchs * ——- E. Schumacher — Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. G. Conn. M. Schwanke — Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. F. Hinz — Buffalo, N. Y. H. G. Thusius — Tigerton, Wis. 
C. Kaiser — Detroit, Mich. Ed. Trusheim — Evansville, Ind. 
W. Kirchhoff — Cedar Rapids, Iowa. G. Twenhafel — Manheim, Tex. 
T. Meyer — North Tonawanda, N. Y. E. Wardin — Aleman, Tex. 

A. Meyr — Crete, II. E. Wunderlich — Fort Smith, 
K. Mueller — Ionia, Mich. Ark. 


May the Lord bless ail these new workers in His vineyard! M. 


* Will continue his studies at the University of Chicago. 
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Herr Dr. Auguft Ernft vom Northwestern College der Wisconjin- 
jynode gu Watertown, Wis., hatte die feltene Freude, jein goldenes Mmts- 
judilaum alg Direftor genannter Anjtalt am 19. Juni feiern gu dDiirfen. 
M. 
Carthage College, cine Lehranjtalt der Vereinigten Lutherifden Kirche 
von Umerifa gu Carthage, VUl., ijt dabei, einen Fonds von $500,000 gu 
jammeln. Obne grépere Fonds fann feine Lehranjtalt in unjerer eit 
redjt gedeihen und den Anforderungen der Beit gerecht werden. Diefe grope 
Gumme foll von den 30,000 Kommumnigierenden der auf- 
gebradjt werden. Freilid) Hat ein eingiges Glied, Herr H. Denhart von 
Rafhington, einer der Truftees der Anftalt, jich erboten, die Cumme 
pon $200,000 beigujteuern, wenn teitere $200,000 fenjt einfommen. Die 
Freunde von Car.hage College find jegt emfig an der Arbeit, die $200,000 
gu folleftieven, Danit die Offerte Herrn H. Denhart gejicert twerde. 
(Wehflbl.) 

* Die Hebron Academy entlie} am Ende verjflojjenen Schuljahres 
elf Ubiturienten. Qn der Capital University gu Columbus, ©., Hatten 
awangig junge Leute den afademifden Nurjus beendet, und viergehn junge 
Manner wurden ins Predigtamt entlajfen. Me. &. 

Woodville Normal College, das Lehrerjeminar der Obiojynode, ent- 
lies Mitte Juni drei Lehrer und drei Lehrerinnen ing Sdulamt. ®M. x. 
Aus dem Mount Airy-Ceminar gingen dies Jahr gehn Kanddaten 


der Theologie hervor. M. 
Fir das norwegifde Concordia-College in Moorhead, Minn., wird ein 
Fonds von $200,000 gefammelt. M. &. 


D. W. Beer vom Gdenz-Seminar gu St. Louis, demi Predigerjeminar 
der Evangelifcden Synode von Xordamerifa, ftarb Mitte Yumi. GSeit 1683 
war er Profeffor an der genannten Anjtalt und feit 1902 ihr Direftor. 

D. D. Yrion, feit Sahrgehnten Direftor des Profeminars der Cvan- 
Synode in Elimbhurft, hat fein Wbfchiedsgejuch eingereicht. 

Qn der Berkely Divinity School gu Middletown, Conn., ijt bei der 
65. nur ein eingiger Student, ein Rapaner aus Tofto, 
Napan, graduiert worden. 

Mangel an Lehrern. PB. B. Clarton hat den 
KongrefR um eine Sonderbevilligung von $200,000 erjucht und begriindet 
dies damit, dak dem amerifanifcdhen Schulwefen ein fewer gu ldjendes Pro- 
blem bevorjtebe, weil e3 faft iiberall an Yehrern mangele. MNahegu ein 
Drittel aller amerifanijchen Lehrer fei wahrend des Krieges eingegogen wor 
den, entiveder unt in der Wrmee oder Flotte gu dienen oder wm jfich fiir die 
Regierung in der Mriegsindujtrie und dergleichen niiblich gu machen. Das 
Ergebnis war aber, dak jich) im vergangenen Cftober 50,000 Schulen im 
Lande befanden, und e3 120,000 durdhaus nod) nicht ausgebildete Lehrer 
gab, deren Wiffen felbft faum hoher war als dad der Schiiler, die jie unter- 
Aidten mugten. Bisher feten nur twenige der friiheren Lehrer 
um ihren alten Beruf wieder aufgunehmen, deshald fei e3 notwendig, dak 
das Ergiehungsbureau feine Tatigkeit vergrdpere, um neue Lehrfrafte gu 
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Illiteracy in the United States. — It is said that there are over 
five and a half million persons in the United States over ten ycars of age 
who cannot read or write. Of this number 4,600,000 are twenty years of 
age or over. Nearly sixty per cent. are white, and of these 1,500,000 are 
native Americans. — Luth. Standard. 


Ausland, 


Gine der alteften Bibeln, gugleid) die fojtbarfte, die gegenivartig be: 


fannt ijt, befindet fic) im Britifden Mufeum in London. Diefe Bibel 
twurde im [ebten Yahrgehnt de3 fiebenten Jahrhunderts von °lfuin und 
feinen Schiilern gefdrieben und RKaifer Karl dem Groken bei feiner 
nung im Jahr 800 itberreidht. Das Werk ijt mit groper RKunftfertigteit 
hergeftellt worden; die BWorte und find mit goldenen 
VBucftaben ausgefiihrt. gierlicje Bilder und Ornamente fchmiiden 
das Buch. Fiir cine Ricfenfumme hat das. Britifdhe Mufeum dieje Bibel 
erftanden, nachdem Franfreid) c3 abgelehnt hatte, $10,000 dafiir gu gablen. 
(Der Deutjdhe Lutheraner.) 

Sir Charles Lyell, dev fiir einen der grégten Geologen gehalten wird, 

Yahre 1806 hat das frangofifde Jnftitut nicht weniger als 


80 geologifdhe Theorien aufgeftellt, die im Widerjprud mit der Schrift find; 


aber Heute wird feine eingige diefer Theorien noch angenommen.“ 

Ju der erften ungarifden Republif, dic der frangofifdjen nachahmt in 
der Trennung von Kirde und Staat, ift in allen Sdhulen der Religions. 
unterricht abgejdafft und durd) Unterricht in Sogiologie erfebt. WM. 

RKoreanifdhe Bibelfonferengen. Die Miffionare in Korea ftimmen darin 
iiberein, dak ihre Bibelflaffen, die iiber das ganze Land ausgebreitet jind, 
Den feften Grund ihres Niffionsiwerkes bilden. Der VibelFlaffenplan wurde 
aleid) gum Beginn ifres MiffionSswerke3 in Korea ind Werk gefest, und 
heute ijt das gange Land mit folden Klaffen iiberfat. C3 find eigentlid 
jahrlide Bibelfonferengen, die eine Wodhe oder gehn Tage dauern, nad 
dem Mufter der Keswid= und Northfield-Ronferengen; jie find jedoc) mehr 
dem Studium de3 Wortes Gottes getwidmet alZ die Bufanumen- 
fiinfte in England oder Amerifa. Statt daj nur eine folde Konfereng 
ftattfindet fiir die Chriften in Korea, gibt e3 dort nidjt weniger als taufend. 
Da ijt einmal die Lofalfonfereng, die von einer eingelnen Gemeinde fiir 


die Chriften der Umgebung abgehalten wird. Godann gibt e3 eine Angahl 


von Diftriftsflajjen, wo die Mitglieder vieler Gemeinden eine Woche lang 
gum Bibelftudium gujammenfommen. Sdlichlich gibt e3 mehrere General: 
flajjen, die mandmal aus 1000 bis 1200 Cbhriften, die aus tweiten Ent- 
fernungen fomimen, beftehen um den Bibelerflarungen der Miffionare und 
der Teitenden foreanifden Lehrer gu laufden. Die Roreaner wandern oft 
Hunderte bon Meilen gu Fup, um diefen Verfammlungen beiguiwohnen. 
(Wehflb!.) 


CHAPEL ORGAN FUND. 
Interest from December 1, 1918, to June 1, 1919 


H. MILteEr, Treas. 
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